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principle, with the essential doctrines of truth and|newed to the soul of man; and the earth which 
real christianity, and the rules of the society|drinketh it up, and bringeth forth herbs, the soul 
founded thereon, and not upon mere external ap-|that affectionately receives, and faithfully retains 
pearances. The Divine principle itself is our bond|it, so as to bring forth the fruits of the Spirit, 
of union, and the holy Scriptures are our articles.| whereby it inherits the blessing of God’s salvation. 
Christ once in the flesh, and always in spirit, are| By the earth, which beareth thorns and bricrs, is 
fundamentals with us. We require no subscription} pointed out the soul that so repeatedly continues to 
to articles of human invention. resist, and backslide from the Divine visitor, as to 

As to differences in opinion amongst us; whilst|bring forth, and abide in, wicked works, which 
professors of the same faith differ in years and ex-|occasions him to reject and forsake it; the conse- 
perience, in capacity and opportunity, in education | quence whereof must be its final condemnation and 
and associates, in faithfulness or unfaithfulness to} destruction. 
their principles, there must be different opinions} This portion of Scripture thus demonstrates, both 
and practices. When the believers in the primi-|the certainty of a day of Divine visitation to the 
tive age of christianity grew numerous, it was the|souls of men, and the possibility of its being discon- 
case amongst them, and in all societies ever since.|tinued, whilst they remain in the body. 

What we assert is, that the one Holy Spirit leads} Without troubling myself with the unnecessary 
all that faithfully follow it into sameness of doc-|pedantry of etymologies, I shall say, we allow the 
trine, and unity of love; and that all who profess|word gospel, in an extended sense, may include 
to be followers of Christ, ought to be led by bis|both the mystery and the history, the inward and 
Spirit; but that all, either of our own Society, or}outward process of our Saviour; for the gospel 
any other, are so led, we are far from asserting or| comes not in word only, but also in power, and in 
believing. the Holy Ghost. (1 Thess. i. 5.) We believe this 

Men ought carefully to embrace the day of their| power of the Holy Ghost to be the internal essen- 
visitation, and follow the advice of our Saviour,|tial part, and the words the exterior, declarative, 
who saith, “While ye have light, believe in the}and occasional expression of it. We admit the 
light, that ye may be the children of light.” (John| history, metonymically to a share in the title, but 
xii. 36.) ‘This is the only way to escape the dread-| not to engross it; lest the power, which is the life 
ful consequences of continuing in rebellion against|and reality of it, should be excluded, and people 
it. And, is it not a comfort to all men, that they|be deceived into a belief, that the gospel essentially 
are allowed this opportunity ? consists of nothing but words, 

That there is such a time and opportunity, and} We are far from denying, that Paul, Peter or 
that it may be lost to apostatisers past redemption,|any other true minister or messenger of Christ, 
is evident from that awful passage, Heb. vi. 4, 5, 6,|preached the gospel, when, by inspiration, they 
“Tt is impossible for those who were once enlight-|preached concerning the historical process of 
ened, and have tasted of the heavenly gift, and/Christ; but we cannot allow, that this compre- 
were made partakers of the Holy Ghost, and have} hends the whole of the gospel they preached. For 
tasted of the good word of God, and the powers of|we read in their writings, that the gospel is the 
the world to come; if they shall fall away, to re-| power of God unto salvation, and that it shines as 
new them again unto repentance; seeing they cru-|a light in the heart, to give the knowledge of the 
cify to themselves the Son of God afresh, and put}glory of God. (2 Cor. iv. 6.) The doctrines of the 
him to an open shame.” gospel, are also called the gospel, and preaching of 

This passage evinces, 1st. That persons may be-|them, is termed preaching the gospel; but it is 
come sensible partakers of the Holy Ghost, andjevident, neither the history nor the doctrines, are 
taste of that Divine power which is the eternal life|the essential gospel intended in Gal. i. For, we 
of the blessed in the world tocome. 2d. That they | find, after the apostle had said, “ If any man preach 
may apostatise from this condition to such a degree,|any other gospel unto you than that ye have re- 
that repentance, and consequently salvation, shall| ceived, let him be accursed,” (Gal. i. 9,) he shows 
become impossible to them. 3d. That they bring|what he meant by the gospel they had received, in 
this upon themselves, because they crucify to them-|11, 12, 15, and 16th verses: “I certify you bre- 
selves the Son of God afresh, and put him to an/thren, that the gospel which was preached of me, 
open shame ; they reject and rebel against the in-|is not after man. For, I neither received it of man, 
vitations of his Spirit in themselves, til] they occa-|neither was I taught it, but by the revelation of 
sion it to forsake them; whereby the Divine wit-| Jesus Christ.”—‘ But when it pleased God, who 
ness is spiritually crucified and slain as to its life|separated me from my mother’s womb, and called 
in them, and the christian name openly reproached| me by his grace, to reveal his Son in me, that I 
through their evil conduct and example. This is}might preach Him mane the heathen, immediately 
faithfulness thereunto, it is enlarged and advanced | further illustrated by a simile in the two succeed-|I conferred not with flesh and blood.” The gospel ~ 
over all in the soul, it is found to be a sure foun-|ing verses. “ For the earth which drinketh in the| here intended, is plainly the immediate rerciehios 
dation, which neither the wisdom of the wise, the|rain that cometh oft upon it, and bringeth forth|of the Son of God within him, and neither an his- 
reasonings of the confident, the jugglings of the|herbs meet for them by whom it is dressed, re-|torical nor doctrinal relation of things without him. 
crafty, the derision of the reviler, the rage of the|ceiveth blessing from God. But that which beareth|It is against the oppugners of this internal essen- 
persecutor, nor even the gates of hell can prevail|thorns and briers is rejected, and is nigh unto|tial gospel which is not of man, nor by man, but 
against. cursing, whose end is to be burned.” (Heb. vi. 7| by the revelation of Jesus Christ within man, that _ 

Our terms for the admission of members, are, ajand 8.) The rain that cometh oft upon the earth,|the apostle twice pronounces, anathema. 
free and unforced conscientious acquiescence upon|denotes that the Divine visitation is frequently re-| In demonstration of this gospel spirit and power, 
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Selected for “The Friend.” 
Original and Present State of Man. 
(Continued from page 42.) 

When any man does right, conscience approves, 
and when he does wrong, it condemns him. This 
is generally called conscience, because it is some- 
thing of God appearing in the mind, and giving it 
a conscious sense of right and wrong respecting its 
own acts. No man could know it makes these just 
distinctions without a sense of them. What is in- 
ward conviction for evil but a sense of guilt? And, 
what is the genuine effect of guilt, but remorse ? 
What does remorse lead to, but repentance? And 
what is repentance, but the doctrine of the gospel ? 
Every rational creature under heaven, therefore, 
having this sensation, hath the gospel preached in 
him or her by this righteous principle, agreeable to 
Col. i. 23. But we always understand the natural 
conscience, and the light of God's Spirit appearing 
in the conscience, as different principles. 

Our Lord showed his disciples that the Spirit of 
truth, the comforter, should not only bring to their 
remembrance what he had told them, show them 
things to come, and lead them into all truth; but 
it should likewise reprove the world of sin, of right- 
eousness, and of judgment. (John xv. and xvi.) 
Whether this Divine visitor appears to the mind of 
man, in words, or without words, by the sensations 
of eompunction and remorse; whether in the sharp- 
ness of reproof, or the healing touches of consola- 
tion; whether itemanifests itself as light, or sheds 
its life and love into the heart; whether it darts 
upon it as lightning, or settles it in a holy serenity ; 
fills it with faith, or inflames it with zeal: in all 
these ways, seeing it proceeds not by messenger, 
but by its own immediate communication to the 
rational soul of man, it is properly styled internal 
immediate revelation. 

This Divine principle is a living source of truth 
and virtue in man, without which, exterior laws 
and precepts would little avail; and when, through 
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(1 Cor. xii.) Paul preached, that the faith of his 
hearers might be fixed in this power of God, and 
not in the private interpretations of men’s wisdom. 
His fellow-labourers preached under the influence 
of the same Divine power, which pricked their 
hearers in their heart ; (Acts ii. 4, 5, 37,) and so 
must all that ever truly preach the gospel. The 


apostle declares, he would know not the speech of for “clean, rapid, concentrated cultivation.” 


them that are puffed up, but the power. For the 
kingdom of God is not in word but in power. (1 
Cor. iv. 19, 20.) This everlasting power is the 
spirit of the gospel, wherein it mainly and most 
essentially consists ; as the essentiality of the man 
doth in the rational soul; and the words and mat- 
ters preached or written, are as the body, or pre- 


‘cash, nor could a manure that cost £10 or £12 a/shoes should, by right, be soled with an old hat.” 
ton be refused the eeonomy of a machine to distri-| Horses, always the most fatal expense of a farm, 
‘bute it carefully; and thus drill husbandry, which|were wanted for other purposes as cultivation ex- 
is identified with clean husbandry, spread, led by| panded: and it was found in addition that it did 
|pipe-drains, from Norfolk, Suffolk, and Bedford-|not pay to wear out good animals in the circular 
shire, into every county of England, and with it|drag of a threshing machine. Thus a way was 
brought all the machines and implements required|made for the steam-engine. So early as 1802, 
General Bulwer, the father of the novelist, erected, 
| It was between 1816 and 1836,—the twenty |at his seat at Heydon in Norfolk, what Young be- 
years in which the breaking up of poor pastures /lieves to have been the first which was used in Eng- 
and the reclamation of waste lands were most vi-|land for agricultural purposes. The cost of it was 
gorously carried on by means of turnip-drilling,| £600, and it was to thresh, dress, and grind the 
sheep-folding, and the four-course rotation—that|corn, and cut chaff and hay. ‘The earliest experi- 
the crude forms of the greater number of the ag-|menters usually pay, and their successors profit. 
ricultural implements which are now considered|As the practice was not followed, it is probable it 


| 


sent outside. 2 Tim. iii. The apostle describes)“ standard” were either invented or brought into 
what kinds of men those would be who, “ having a! use among the great light-land farmers. In gene- 
form of godliness, would deny the power;” and|ral the ingenuity of the mechanic outstripped the 
directs “from such turn away.” wants of the cultivator, and many excellent contri- 

We read, 2 Cor. iv. 3, &c.: “If our gospel be vances had been forgotten because they were in 
hid, it is hid to them that are lost; in whom the advance of the requirements of the day. Under 
God of this world hath blinded the minds of them the new demand for mechanical aids, more than 
which believe not, lest the light of the glorious| one ingenious blacksmith or wheelwright rose from 





did not answer. The rapidity with which it has 
spread in the last few years adds another to the 
particular characteristics of the agriculture of our 
time. ‘The travelling steam-engine, constructed to 
be drawn by horses from barn to barn and parish 
to parish, first made its appearance in an unsuc- 
cessful shape at Liverpool in 1841, was formed 
|into a working machine by Mr. Cambridge of Bris- 


gospel of Christ, who is the image of God, should|a humble position, and has since expanded his|tol in 1842, grew at once into favour, and in 1845, 


shine unto them. For we preach not ourselves,'small forge into a factory where steam-power and 
but Christ Jesus the Lord, and ourselves your ser-| the best artizans are employed in the construction 
yants for Jesus’ sake. For God who commanded | of agricultural implements. The opposition raised 
the light to shine out of darkness, hath shined in) to the introduction of some of these machines, un- 
our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of] der the idea that they were injurious to the labourer, 
the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.”|is known to every one. Between 1836 and the 
Here the apostle teaches, that the gospel they) present time this prejudice has been almost entirely 
preached was Christ, showing his face, or manifest-| extinguished by a series of legislative and national 
ing himself as the image of God in their hearts; changes. The commutation of tithes has unlocked 


and that it was only hid, or obscured in the minds) the land ; the new poor-law has, to a certain extent, 


had become fully established. A new trade sprung 
up almost like mushrooms in a night, and the show 
of the Royal Agricultural Society at Salisbury in 
1857, was attended by upwards of twenty manu- 
facturers, from almost every district of England. 
One firm alone made upwards of five hundred en- 
gines of an average power of seven horses, in the 
jtwelvemonth ending December, 1856. 

The threshing-machine which the steam-engine 
worked has advanced in an equal degree. It was 





of those, who, through unbelief therein, or unfaith-| emancipated labour, although the law of settlement | originally a mere box for roughly beating the corn 


fulness thereto, were become blinded towards it by still weighs heavily upon the improving farmer and 
him who is called the god of this world, because) the enterprising peasant ; the Irish famine, and the 


from the straw, and beating out the corn almost as 
much as the straw. Step by step it was improved, 


he is obeyed by those who walk according to the|enormous emigration during the last ten years to|until at Lewes, in 1852, a machine was exhibited 


course of this world. (Eph. ii. 2.) 
(To be concluded.) 
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floating, half-employed workmen, and made way 
for the introduction of the threshing-machine, the 
drill, the hay-making machine, and the steam-en- 
gine, without producing a murmur of discontent. 
Experience, moreover, has convinced most persons 
that the use of agricultural machinery creates an 
increased demand for constant labour of a superior 


From the Quarterly Review. 
Progress of Buglish Agriculture. 
(Continued from page 46.) 
One other important addition to the portable 
manures was discovered about seven years ago by 
Mr. Odams in the blood and garbage of the Lon- 


kind, although undoubtedly it relieves the farmer |litter in the boxes or pig-sties.” 


don slaughter-houses, which, formerly thrown down 
sewers and upon dung-heaps, is now contracted 
for, to the extent of nearly eight hundred thousand 
gallons a-year. Mixed with ground or calcined 
bones and sulphuric acid, it is converted into a) 
powerful corn and root fertilizer, known to agricul-| 
turists as the “Nitro-phosphate manure.” The! 
mere fact that these products were articles of sale, | 


from his dependence on an itinerant army of reap- 
ers and haymakers. The true effect of the iron 
workman is not to displace the human, but to per- 
fect cultivation, to multiply produce, to increase 


perity of the entire community. 
It may be taken for an axiom, that when a far- 
mer has used even one good implement he derives 


and not of home manufacture by the farmer, had a}so much advantage from its rapid and accurate} 


powerful influence in extending their use. Those 
on whom the essays of professors and the orations 


work, that he returns again and again to the manu- 
facturer’s yard until he has, as far as possible, 


of landlords produced little effect, were worried into| substituted horse for buman power, and steam for 


inquiry by the agents of manure-venders, and, as| horse-power. 


the new practice spread, were convinced almost 
against their will by great crops in the fields of 
enterprising neighbours. The vender of artificial 
manures helped in another particular the general 
movement. He soon discovered that his fertilizing 


The flail, so long kept going by the 
pauper-creating Poor Law, could not have threshed 
out the breadth of corn which is now grown with 
the aid of stimulating manures. The picture which 
is given in Lisle’s “ Husbandry,” written in 1714, 
remained often true up to our own time, because, 





stimulants were robbed of half their value on wet 
or ill-cultivated land. Hence he became the eager 
advocate of thorough drainage, and that thorough 

reparation of the soil which can only be effected 
by the best class of ploughs, harrows, horse-hoes, 
and clod-crushers. His customers would have been 
customers no longer unless he could have convinced 
them that the fault was in themselves and not in 
the goods. 
been opened, and prevailed without the assistance 


though there might be a difference arising from 
the greater or less quantity of grain in the ear, ac- 
cording to the season and the tillage, neither the 
flail nor the man who worked it varied from the 
flails and men of bygone generations. ‘A good 
thresher,” he says, “assured me that five or six 
bushels of wheat was a very good day’s threshing, 
and, in ease the corn was clung and yielded ill, 


threshed in a day.” 


; America and Australia, have removed a mass of| which winnowed as well as threshed the corn and de- 


livered it ready fordredging. Since that date “barn 
machinery” has been produced which ‘“threshes, 
raises the straw to the loft, winnows and dresses 
the corn, divides the wheat according to quality, 
and delivers it into sacks ready for market, while 
the tailings, also divided into first and seconds, re- 
main for the pigs and poultry, and the leavings for 
These multiplied 
services it performs at the rate of 800 bushels a 
day and at a cost of 2s, 6d.a quarter. The same 
engine which puts in motion all this automaton 
work is often made available for pumping water, 





the means of subsistence, and to add to the pros-|grinding corn, crushing cake, cutting chaff for cat- 


tle, and grinding bones for manure, while the steam 
from the boiler may be turned into an apparatus 
for cooking food for cattle. 

The reaping-machine lay dormant in this country 


lafter it had been devised by the Rev. Patrick Bell, 


because it was not called for by tht state of the la- 
bour-market, and was re-invented in two different 
forms in the United States, because the scarcity 
of manual labour made it indispensable. It was 
brought into notice at the Great Exhibition of 
1851, and answers the double object of relieving 
the farmer from his dependence on itinerant labour, 
and of economizing that most valuable element, 
time, in garnering the harvest. It took more than 
fifty years to make the sced-drill a standard imple- 
ment ; within six years the far less valuable and 
less perfect reaping ‘machine has grown into ex- 
tensive use. One more gap remained to be filled 
up at the date of the Salisbury Meeting, in order 
to complete the mechanical requirements of a well- 
ordered farm, so that the stubble of the land, 


He argued to ears which had at last| sometimes three bushels was as much as could be! where the corn is sown by drill, reaped by horse- 
In another place he tells us|power, threshed out by steam, and sent in the 


of the hedge-stake. A man grudged growing weeds| that “iron-clouted shoes do not well to thresh|shortest possible time by railway to market, should 
with the fertility for which he had paid in hard| wheat in, especially if it be new corn; a thresher’s|be at once broken up by the resistless force of @ 
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THE FRIEND. 


Steam Cultivator, instead of being left for the net- 
like twitch to spread and weeds to seed until the 
following spring. We almost believe, yet we dare 
not assert that this crowning triumph of agricultu- 
ral engineering has now been achieved. ‘The re- 
tentive clays fertilized ten years back by deep 
drainage will then be brought to develop their full 
power of production by a gain of time often equal 
to a whole season. 
(To be continued.) 
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Friends called on him, previously to setting out for| papers. They watch their opportunity, and run 
the Quarterly Meeting, whom he told he had also into Congo river. If once in, the slaver need not 
thought of attending it, but added, “ We are short- fear. There are plenty of creeks with deep water, 
sighted creatures.” He desired his deur Jove to|into one of which he runs, and sends down bis top- 
Friends, and remarked that he never felt more love|gallant and royal masts. The long grass: and 
to them than at this time ; and that he was easy and | bushes completely hide the vessel from observation. 
resigned to the will of Providence, who had been|Here he can lay, and take in his slaves. He has 
wonderful in goodness, and had supported him |agents all around, to let him know when there is a 
through many difficulties to his admiration. He/|good chance to make sail and leave the river. If 
added that whether it would please the Lord to|caught, he loses his vessel, and he and his crew 
take him at this time, or to restore him again, he|are put ashore i. if out at sea, at the first land they 
was easy as to the event. Thus it appears that|make—that is, if they are caught by the English. 
peace and love attended his close ; and where peace |'They generally send the vessel to Sicrra Leone, 
and love take up their abode, it would not be an|where she is condemned and broken up, and the 
irreverent strain of expression to say, that /eaven|slaves are seut to different parts of the coast, and 
is begun. made soldiers of, to pay for setting them at liberty. 
Oh! that every awakened soul would daily seek |—Cor. Boston Journal, 
after the sweet influences of gospel love. It sweetens , 
society; it begets its likeness in others; it excites For “The Friend.” 
gratitude; and even if bestowed on the ungrateful,| A Brief Memoir of Solomon Underhill, late of 
(as saith our holy Redeemer, love’s holy and ex- Westbury, Long Island. 
haustless fountain, the rain falls on the just and on (Concluded from page 46.) fa 
the unjust,) it brings its own sweet reward with it;| During his last illness, which was a complication 
for it attracts the approbaticn of God. Where/of diseases, he suffered much, especially from an 
then will be contempt? where the indulgence of| asthmatic affection, which rendered his breathing 
evil surmisings, and hard thoughts? where cither| laborious and painful, and at times prevented his 
studied or careless detraction? where even the|lying down. Under these afflicting sensations he 
needless disclosure of real failings? where the least|was concerned that he might be preserved in pa- 
place for any enmity? ‘These hurtful practices, and | tience, and in resignation to the Lord’s will; remark- 
pride the promoter of many such practices, will fall|ing, that as he had not been tried with much bodily 
before the prevalence of pure christian love; and |suffering through life, he feared his patience might 
surely, when these are exterminated from the heart,|not hold out to the end. This concern kept him so 
is it not so far prepared for its best and most|steadily on the watch, that he seldom made any 
sacred purpose, to be a temple of the Holy Spirit?|complaint, meekly and calmly submitting to every 
— dispensation of an all-wise Providence, however 
Having been for some time up the Congo river,|painful. Although his bodily weakness and infirm- 
I had a very good opportunity of seeing into the|ity were great, yet through divine mercy his under- 
mysteries of the slave trade. Probably you are|standing remained clear and collected until the 
aware that the Congo river is the principal rendez-|close. His mind was preserved in quietude and 
vous for slavers. This river opens to the sea at|confidence, trusting in the mercy and mediation of 
Cape Hadron. It is about four miles wide at the|our adorable Redeemer, and looking forward to the 
mouth, and averages from two to three miles for a|period of his release from the pains and conflicts of 
distance of forty miles, or to Point Helena. At/time with a hope full of immortality and eternal 
this place there are some trading factories, estab-|life. The hour of death is emphatically styled, 
lished by Americans and Englishmen, for the pur- |‘ an honest hour.” At this awful season dissimu- 
pose of bartering with the natives for gum and {lation vanishes, and the great realities of the world 
palm-oil, ivory, ec. The natives here recognize no|to come force themselves on our view. Such a mo- 
traders but their own chiefs. They are a very sa-|ment is calculated to try the foundation on which 
vage and bloodthirsty set, and think nothing of|the Christian’s hope for eternity rests, and in the 
taking human life. ‘They often attack the factories, |instance of this dear Friend we have another, added 
and rob them; but lately the Portuguese govern-|to that innumerable company of faithful witnesses 
ment has sent a small sloop with two guns, and a/that have laid down their lives in the full assur- 
crew of ten men, to protect the factories. About| ance of salvation through the mediation and atone- 
ten miles from this place there is a slave factory, | ment of a crucified Saviour, “looking unto Jesus, 
kept by a Portuguese. The way he procures the|the author and finisher of their faith.” 
slaves is as follows:—On the right bank of the} Throughout the course of his illness, his confi- 
river, going up, there are two tribes. When he|dence in the rectitude of the principles and doc- 
wants a supply of slaves, he plies them with whis-|trines he held remained unshaken, and his mind 
key, and makes them large promises, &c., and in a| appeared peaceful and satisfied in the retrospect of 
few days they leave for the interior. ‘They are|his endeavours to withstand the torrent of infidelity. 
generally gone about two months; and, if victori-|He uttered many weighty and instructive expres- 
ous, they return with plenty of prisoners, whom/|sions indicating the heavenly frame of his spirit, 
they sell to the slave-merchant. ‘I'he latter gives|and gave much excellent advice to his children and 
about $10 each, for man, woman and child, and the| others who attended upon him. 
slaves are all placed in factories, well guarded by| A few weeks previous to his decease, he addressed 
negroes, until such time as they are sent on board |two of his children nearly as follows: viz. 
the slave ships. “ My dear children, I expect soon to leave you. 
It is a well-known fact, that most of the slave|I feel as though my time here, would not be long 
ships which visit the river, are sent from New York|and the prospect is an agreeable one, though 
and New Orleans. All they have to do, when they|should have been willing to attend meetings a little 
arrive on the African coast, is to keep a good look-|longer with my friends, but it does not seem aly 
out for the English steam cruisers, of which one or|that I shall; and I think I a say with David, 
more are almost always about the Congo river.|‘ although my house be not so with God, yet he hath 
They are not afraid of the American men-of-war,|made with me an everlasting covenant, ordered in 
which will not trouble them; but they are very|all things and sure.’ I believe I have witnessed 
careful not to be boarded by an English steamer, |¢a¢, which will enable me to adopt the language 
as they are very strict in overhauling the ship’s|of the Apostle ; ‘I am crucified with Christ ; never- 

































































For “ The Friend.” 
A True Christian Character. 


Joseph Brown was an inhabitant of Lotherdale, 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire, where he endea- 
voured to maintain a wife and a large family of 
children, by the laborious trade of constructing 
dry stone fences, so common in that and other 
rocky parts of England. He also occupied a small 
quantity of land, but with all his efforts, was but 
little, or scarcely above want. About his thirty- 
first year he came forth in the ministry, with ac- 
ceptance to his friends, and notwithstanding his 
poverty, he was nearly a constant attender of his 
Monthly and Quarterly Meetings, generally per- 
forming the journey on foot. ‘I'wice he attended 
the Yearly Meeting in London, where the simpli- 
city of his manuers and appearance was observed 
with pleasure by some of his friends. 

In or about the year 1781, he was prosecuted by 
the vicar of Carlton for tithes which amounted to 
about thirty-four shillings annually. The magis- 
trate, before whom he appeared, judging the de- 
mand exorbitant, recommended a more moderate 
claim, but the prosecutor refused to abate, and 
commenced an exchequer process. This, after long 
delay, produced a deeree for nine years’ tithe, with 
costs above half as much more. Not complying 
with this decree, he with seven others was commit- 
ted to York castle, in the Fifth month, 1795; most 
of them in low circumstances, and all of them de- 
pendent on their own industry for support; the 
withdrawing of which, threw the families of some 
of them upon the charity of others for their relief. 
Do we not find that upright Friends, who have 
very little of this world’s goods, are more firm 
generally than the man of wealth and ease, to sup- 
port conscientiously all the christian testimonies of 
our religious Society? There is more place in the 
hearts of such who have little money-changing or 
getting to occupy them, for love to God and the 
reception of the knowledge of his will, and a hum- 
ble desire for strength to do it. They have none 
of this world’s honour to lose; but they seek the 
honour that comes from God only, and are willing 
to suffer reproach, and if called for, the loss of all 
the outward comforts of life, for Christ’s sake and 
the Gospel’s. This Friend and his companions, ex- 
cept one who died in the jail, were liberated after 
something less than two years’ confinement. But 
where was the christianity of the professed vicar of 
Christ, who could take poor men from their wives 
and helpless children, and deprive them of a sus- 
tenance, for a few shillings? 

This Friend, before, during, and after his im- 
prisonment, laboured under a pulmonary complaint, 
and various exercises of mind, yet he was enabled 
through all to evince much paticnce and resignation 
of spirit. In the course of his religious labours, he 
had frequently to encourage others to a like de- 
pendence on the arm of everlasting help, as well as 
% strengthen Friends in the support of their vari- 
sus testimonies, particularly that for which he bad 
& deeply suffered. He departed this life the 28th 
the Sixth month, 1803, aged about fifty-two 
Years, having been a minister about twenty-one 
years. A few days before his departure, some 
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theless I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me,|but I believe it would have been even worse, but} “1 hope, but cannot tell. I hear a song, 
and the life which I now live in the flesh, I live by |for the faithful labours of divers Friends from your| ae as — itself, and — ae 
the faith of the son of God.’ I hope, dear children, |land, all speaking the same thing, united as the pendtarin atiemehean”: 
a will be given up to do the Master’s will; he|heart of one man.” The Friend remarking that the] Genus o . ecient 
ath done much for you, and is calling for faithful-| truth was worth suffering for; he replied, “ay, it} 7, oo seme?’ Dek eoceibnual Saas. om, | 
ness at your hands; thou in an especial manner|is so; I have suffered for it, and am still willing to] Jnepire his music? Je his chant sublime, the 
dear ———,, secing thou hast been brought to join|suffer.” On taking leave of him, a desire was ex-| Fill’d with the glories of the Future time ?” th 
our Society, mayst thou stand firm in the truth, and | pressed that he might continue to the end in that} « 4, prophesies ;—his heart is full: his lay | 
faithfully discharge the duties which devolve upon |comfortable state of mind, which he then enjoyed ;| Tells of the brightness of a peaceful day— the 
thee. Ihave remembered the declaration of the|he said, “I hope it may be so, but I often feel very| A day not cloudless, nor devoid of storm, ) 
Prophet; ‘Strangers shall stand and feed your|poor, and desire to have the prayers of the faith-| But sunny for the most, and clear and warm.” in 
flocks, and the sons of the alien shall be your plough- | ful.” “We thank thee, watcher on the lonely tower, ; 
men and your vinedressers.’ ” 4th of Second month. His youngest son coming in,| For all thou tellest. Sings he of an hour 
A few days after, he said to his eldest son, “ I|he said, “i am glad to see thee, my dear son: [| When Error shall decay, and Truth grow strong, ue 
shall not be here long, and I do not know that I|desire that my children may dwell in love and walk mapping pomp anes made gia ae i ria 
desire it. I feel peace of mind ; I think I feel anjin the fear of the Lord. He has been my support] ‘He sings of Brotherhood, and joy and peace, lat 
assurance that enables me to say, ‘I know that if|through many and deep trials: he hath brought ae bee yr aggencepreecdisejeeapnnrdi te a 
. ° » en war shall die, and man’s progressive mind ' 
my earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved,/me out of the miry clay and set my feet upon &} oar as unfettered as it’s God design’d.” su 
I have a building of God, an house not made with|rock that was higher than I, and he hath put] Well done! th - Grteniie ' ba 
hands, eternal in the heavens;’” then turning to|a new song into my mouth, even praise to his| , a hor breaking ? gr mardi on boner has th 
his daughter, added, “ I speak not this boastingly, | name.” We pine to sce it ;—tell us, yet again, tir 
but for your encouragement.” During the last three or four hours of his life, he] If the broad daylight breaks upon the plain?” th 
About the same time he expressed his great de-|said much, though frequently interrupted by great} «1, preaks—it comes—the misty shadows fly :— siz 
sire that his children might be diligent in attending | difficulty of breathing; he earnestly desired that) A rosy radiance gleams upon the sky ; in 
meetings; “and not go there and sit down in an|those present might be given up to serve the Lord} The mountain-tops reflect it calm and clear ; by 
unconcerned manner, but remember for what pur- | faithfully, saying it was a great consolation to him,| 7¢ plain ts yet in shade, but day is aoe Mack ex 
pose they assembled, and honestly put the query,|that this had been his concern when young, and aaron oat th 
‘what lack I yet?” had continued to be his engagement through life, ee tains Sp 
16th of First month he said, “In seasons of deser-|though oftentimes much in the cross to his natural THY WILL BE DONE. 7 co 
tion, which may be compared to the night, we must|inclination, yet in humble, simple obedience, he had | phy will be done! how hard a thing to say, E, 
strive to keep on the watch, that our garments may |found sweet peace. He remarked that a religious} When sickness ushers in death’s dreary knell,— fil 
not be defiled. There have been seasons in which |life was far preferable, even if there was no future} When eyes that lately sparkled bright and gay, as 
Ihave felt much stripped and deserted ; then I have] state, as our evil propensities were thereby brought| Wander around with dimly Mere eh ra 
endeavoured to keep in the patience ; but when the] into subjection, and the mind enjoyed the comfort- ne eer to 
dear Master has been pleased again to favourable feelings of kindness, meekness and humility. | Thy will be done! the faltering lips deny m 
me with his presence, Oh, how comforting! He| During the last conflict he was tngaged in reve-| A passage to the tones as yet unheard ;_ we 
said to his disciples formerly, ‘ my peace I leave|rent supplication, but the first part was not dis- _ sob pesmi er eae a am 7, Ww. 
with yoo, my pease I give untt'you,’ when this ean|tinctly endersiood—ho proceeded, and oh! gran Sim stepping to their God on high, . 
be enjoyed, it is a balm for everything.” that my patience may hold out to the end—that ; ; til 
20th. Speaking of the necessity he found for] neither Jew nor Gentile may have any cause tospeak | Orphan, who watchest by the silent tomb, th 
watching against an impatient disposition, he said,|evil of the truth on my account.” Near the same ace to Se ee ro pc ey w 
“one night lying on my bed, being much oppressed |time he said, “It is through tribulation that we Calling to those beloved ae cannot come, fo 
in my breathing, and feeling little of that support|enter into rest—we must fill up that which is be-| And thinking o'er thy loneliness, dost weep! 
which I have at times been favoured with, [thought|hind of the sufferings of Christ for the body’s Wid h sie e: 
my situation a trying one, but was soon led to take|sake.” Thus he continued uttering many heav-|" of. Repeat seep Bin oe bien th 
a view of the sufferings of our divine Master when|enly expressions, until the power of speech had|who shared thy joys and sorrows, hopes and fears, el 
nailed to the cross, and my murmuring thoughts] nearly failed, and he could no longer articulate dis-| Who now art left to shed unvoticed tears, g 
were silenced.” tinctly—yet a harmonious sound proceeded from| Till thy fair cheek is wan, and eyes grow dim! fr 
At another time in the night season, (as if in deep| his dying lips, and a frequent repetition of “ the Husband, who dreamest of thy gentle wife, m 
thought on this interesting theme,) he exclaimed,| Holy One,” was clearly understood, until the accu-} And still in fancy seest her placid smile, r 
“ what transcendant goodness! love unfathomable!| mulation of phlegm entirely obstructed his voice.| Brightening a world of bitterness and strife ; p 
he left the bosom of his Father, and took upon him}Soon after, he quietly departed, in great seren-| Who from the lonely future of thy life, ce 
the form of sinful man—endured all that they could|ity and composure of mind, about 10 o'clock in — ey on —s — ee . b 
inflict upon him for ovr sakes—even offered himself| the evening of the 5th of the Second month, 1827. Mourners, who linger in # world of woe, ti 
upon the cross for ovr sins, that we, through Him,|—Aged about 78 years, a minister 54 ycars, Each bowing ‘neath his separate load of grief, a 
might obtain salvation.” soicichaiiltiiniiins Turn from the silent tomb, and bowing low,' 
One evening, after being laid on the bed, finding Selected. | Before that throne at which the angels bow, d 


himself much exhausted, he said, “I do not feel 
anxious whether I live to see the light of another 
day or not. I feel comfortable in mind ; my peace 
is made; the grave will have no victory; it has 
been renewedly sealed to my understanding, I have 
heard as it were a voice saying, ‘ thy name is writ- 
ten in heaven !’” 

24th. He remarked to a Friend, that he believed 
the present difficultics in our society were permitted 
for our good, that our foundations might be tried 
—that it would not hurt those who were firmly 
established ; but that which was built up of wood, 
hay, or stubble, the fire must consume. 

A few days after, to a Friend who came to see 
him, “ my dear friend, Iam glad to see thee; I 
believe thou hast many trials in being amongst us ; 
but I have greatly desired thy encouragement, and 
that thou mayst stand firm through all—for although 
the enemy may seem to vaunt himself, his power is 
limited. The state of things here is very trying, 


THE WATCHER ON THE TOWER. 


“ What dost thou see, lone watcher on the tower? 
Is the day breaking? comes the wish’d-for hour? 
Tell us the signs, and stretch abroad thy hand, 

If the bright morning dawns upon the land.” 


“The stars are clear above me, scarcely one 
Has dimm’d its rays in reverence to the sun, 
But yet I see on the horizon’s verge, 
Some fair, faint streaks, as if the light would surge.” 


‘¢ And is that all, oh, watcher on the tower? 
Look forth again; it must be near the hour. 
Dost thou not see the snowy mountain copes, 
And the green woods beneath them on the slopes ?” 


“A mist envelopes them ; I cannot trace 
Their outline; but the day comes on apace. 
The clouds roll up in gold and amber flakes, 
And all the stars grow dim. The morning breaks.” 


“We thank thee, lonely watcher on the tower; 
But look again; and tell us, hour by hour, 
All thou beholdest; many of us die 
Ere the day comes; oh, give them a reply.” 


Invoke a God of mercy for relief! 


Pray that ye too may journey, when ye die, 

To that far world where blessed souls are gone, 
And, through the gathering sob of agony, 
Raise, with a voice resigned, the humble cry, 

“ Father—Creator—Lord—Thy will be done !”’ 


——_2e —- 


Industrial Growth.—In forty years the tonnage 
of the United States has increased 260 per cent. 
The increase of population has been 225 per cent., 
so that the increase of commerce has been consider- 


ably more rapid than thatof population. The in- 
crease of commerce, however, is dependent solely 
on the increase of industry. If we had no other 
evidence than the increase of commerce, it would 
be a just inference that the industrial development 
of the country was quite equal to it; but, in fact, 
we have other evidence. ‘The statistics of industry 
prove that the increase of mechanical and manu- 
facturing products is far greater than the increase 
of either commerce or population. 
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From The Leisure Hour. 
The Overland Route to India. 
(Continued from page 43.) 
FROM CAIRO TO SUEZ. 

On our arrival at Cairo, we immediately went to 
the Transit Office, to ascertain when the vans for 
the desert would start. 

“ The first lot leaves at one in the morning,” was 
the reply. 

Anxious for rest, and a sight of this famed city 
in broad daylight, we begged for delay. 

“ No.” 

We argued and protested; but all in vain. 
“ Gentlemen, by orders of the Pasha, the first car- 
riages start at one o'clock ; the others, two hours 
later. You may go, or not, just as you please.” 

There was no appeal; we were compelled to 
submit. As my party were appointed to the first 
batch of carriages, I rested as I best could during 
the short interval; and as near as possible to the 
time fixed, up drove our vans to the entrance of 
the hotel. They were five in number, each with 
six persons inside—a very tight fit ; a driver seated 
in front, and a groom behind, and each van drawn 
by four little Arab horses, fresh and frisky in the 
extreme. As soon as we were seated, according to 
the arrangement made on board the “ Ripon,” off 
sprang our steeds at a gallop. Torch-bearers ac- 
companied us as when we entered the city— 
Egyptian lads carrying on a long pole iron cradles 
filled with blazing wood—running and vociferating 


as we dashed along. The flickering light from the} 


rather primitive flambeaux, though necessary enough 
to guide us along the rough and tortuous road, 
mortified rather than gratified the passengers, as 
we could only catch a glimpse here and there of 
what we so much wished to explore. Soon we 
were beyond the city walls; the torches were ex- 
tinguished, the noise ceased, and we plunged into 
the dreary desert, part of “ that great and terrible 


wilderness” in which God’s ancient people sojourned | 


for so many years. 


Our first and second stages, of about five miles| 


each, were passed in darkness. In the clear sky 
the stars were twinkling, but the light was not 
enough to make the desolation visible. Our poor 
groom had his bare foot severely hurt by a tread 
from one of the horses. He rode behind us, 
moaning piteously, which, as we could give him no 
relief, added much to the dreariness of that dismal 
part of our journey. Fortunately for them, my 
companions fell asleep. As for me, though wearied 
beyond measure, I was too excited to sleep. 1 
tried to soothe the sufferer, gazed into the vacuity 
around, and “ wished for the day.” 

As the morning dawned, the desert in all its 
dreary desolation gradually opened to view. As 
far as the eye could reach, there appeared one vast 
expanse of arid sand. Not a tree, or a shrub, or 
a leaf was visible; not a well, a pool, or a drop of 
water. Mother Earth I never beheld in aspect 
and attire so lugubrious. Huge skeletons of dead 
camels were the only objects to mark our progress. 
For a time I tried to count them, but found it im- 


THE FRIEND. 


if I could give him a book of any kind ; his supply 
was scanty and exhausted, and his terrible isola- 
tion he could scarecly endure. Allowed only the 
smallest quantity of luggage during the transit, I, 
unfortunately, had no book I could spare. But I 
happened to have an old supplement of a weekly 
journal, containing reviews of Dr. Chalmers’ Life 
aud of many other instructive publications. This I 
offered him ; with many hearty thanks he received 
it, esteeming it quite a treasure. ‘Tracts and good 
books might be distributed at the stations with 
great advantage. Such “streams in the desert” 
might oft refresh the weary traveller, aud guide 
the wanderer to the better land. 

Our starting afresh from these rest-houses was 
often a scene of great excitement. There stood 
our five vans, with their twenty fiery Arab steeds, 
snorting, tossing their manes, and pawing the sand, 
all eager for the race. The whole cavalcade was 
in charge of an Egyptian equerry, mounted on a 
beautiful Arabian horse which seemed to luxu- 
riate in the air and liberty of the desert. This 
person is appointed by the Pasha to see that time 
is kept, and everything properly managed. Cer- 
tainly, the horsemanship of this official, as he 
bounded over the sandy plain, keeping us together 
and urging all on, was the most perfect thing of 
the kind I had ever beheld. No easy matter was 
it, especially for ladies, to mount by a high rickety 
step to our van, and then squeeze ourselves into 
our confined seats ; but, to start fair, that was the 
difficulty. Our little restive steeds reared and re- 
belled ; now plunging, now getting over the traces, 
now lying down in the sand ; one moment refusing to 
move ; the next, starting up, and darting forward as 
an arrow over the plain. W hat jolting and jumping ! 
I believe some springs were broken; but this was 
our worst mishap ; and then, what racing we had ! 
Not accustomed to hunters and thoroughbreds at 
home, I was amazed at the fleetness of our tiny 
cattle. Some of them were mules; related, I pre- 
sume, to the “ wild ass used to the wilderness, that 
snuffeth up the wind at his pleasure.” Each van, 
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campwents of Bedouins, who seemed to marvel as 
much at us, our equipment, and our hurry, as we 
did at them and their indolent repose. They fired 
a few shots as we flew past, just, perhaps, to re- 
mind us that they were warriors very clement and 
very kind to permit us to escape without levying 
their black mail. Well did they and we know that 
if they dared to molest us, the Pasha would soon 
see to it that they were made a head shorter, In- 
stances of this kind, we were informed, had lately 
happened; and we felt as safe as if travelling in 
Old England. Shortly before us a caravan of pil- 
grims had passed, and we met groups returning 
who had been conveying their friends who had 
gone at that season on their pilgrimage to Mecca. 

The mirage we saw several times in great per- 
fection. At one time the horizon was like the sea- 
coast, the ocean stretching out apparently as far as 
the eye could reach. At another it was like an 
arm of the sea jutting far into the land. At 
another, it was like a beautiful lake, studded with 
islands. So perfect was the illusion that one of 
our young cadets, certainly not the brightest that 
ever left Addiscombe, would not believe it was an 
optical delusion. He continued to maintain, with 
honest earnestness and pertinacity, that what we 
saw was water. 

A line of wooden telegraphs at that time stretch- 
ed across the desert from Cairo to Suez; these we 
saw busily at work as we passed. At one of the 
stations we learned that the Indian steamer had 
arrived at Suez, and that we should soon meet the 
passengers for England. We saw a long line of 
camels conveying her Majesty's India mail across 
the desert to meet us at Suez. At the Central 
Station we dined, and rested for a couple of hours. 
Here I wrote a letter home, announcing our pro- 
gress in safety thus far, and in twenty days the 
letter was safe in the hands of my friends in Lon- 
don. Soon we were off again with renewed strength 
and spirit. We saw the solitary acacia tree, called 
“the mother of rags,” because here the pilgrims 
rest in returning trom Mecca to Cairo, and sus- 


when fairly started, seemed determined to be first. | pend to its branches a piece of rag torn from their 
Sometimes we were driving two or three abreast ;|clothes. Ere long we met the passengers from the 
sometimes widely scattered ; sometimes in perilous|East. Of course we stopped and exchanged cour- 
proximity and confusion. Once or twice the van/|tesies and the news. Some were from Singapore 
my friends and I occupied stood still. Ere it could }and China ; others from Ceylon, Bombay, Calcutta, 
be started again, all the others were at the utmost/and even Lahore. Delighted they were at the pro- 


verge of the horizon. At length, off shot our de- 
termined little furies, and never slackened their 
speed till they were foremost of all. In the ex- 
citement of the scene I forgot all my fatigue. 
During these freaks, which were often happening 
to some of our party, our horseman in charge was 
kept well employed. With what ease, elegance, 
and eestacy did he, fleet as the wind, scour the 
desert plain! 

We were fortunate in finding the desert pecu- 
liarly animated that day. Now we met an Arab 





horseman, then a single camel with his solitary 
rider travelling with “ measured step and slow.” 
We often saw in the distance a long string of 
camels, one after the other, marching in Indian 


possible—so many “ships of the desert” having file, laden with the merchandise of the East. We 
foundered on these inhospitable sands, After a|came up to a large company of Bedouin Arabs; 
long, cramped, wearisome drive, our vans drew up|their chief was conspicuous in the centre, distin- 
at the first rest-house in the desert. Gladly we} guished by his umbrella, the only one in the host. 
dismounted to stretch our stiffened limbs, and par-|His guards were in advance, armed with match- 
take of the hospitalities of this singular restaurundz. | locks and long spears ; his ghost-like women, cover- 
These station-houses we found very tolerable, andjed up to the eyes, were riding on asses; his 
the provision made for us as good as could well be| numerous followers were spread far and wide over 
expected: a comfortable ablution, and repose for |the arid plain. I could not but think of the day 
an hour on the sofas with which the rooms were) when this desert was crowded with the thousands 
plentifully furnished, were luxuries most refreshing.|of Israel; when they “ went up harnessed,” not 
{ did pity the sad lot of the keeper of this hotel.|as a confused mass, but as regular squadrons, as 
He was a European. As I was leaving, he asked|they fled from Egyptian bondage. We passed en- 


spect of reaching home ; greatly did they pity us, 
bound for distant shores. “India! India!” eried 
one, “what a country it is! But we are for Eng- 
land! Old England for ever!” For our comfort 
they added: “ There’s a noble steamer waiting 
for you at Suez.” So, wishing each other all pro- 
\Sperity, we mounted our vans and parted, each. 
starting off at full speed. After another short rest 
at the last station, the sun began to decline, and 
our desert journey to draw near its close. Dur- 
ing the day the heat had been intense, but the 
air of the morning and evening was pure and deli- 
cious. 

As we approached Suez the scenery became bold 
and striking. On our right we had the lofty, bar- 
ren, rocky mountains of Attaka, their rugged, jag- 
ged peaks most clearly defined in the bright azure 
sky. Above shone the young crescent moon and 
the evening star; their position, in immediate con- 
junction, and their peculiar brilliancy, attracted 
every eye. The crescent and the star, almost as 
they then appeared, form the ensigns armorial of 
the Pasha; and there they shone in beauty and 
splendour above these bleak mountains, as we 
were quitting his desert domain. I thought of the 
“ fiery cloudy pillar” which guided God’s hosts of 
old, when “ they took their journey from Suecoth, 
and encamped in Etham, in the edge of the wildcr- 
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Hypocrisy. 

“ Seeming or professing to be what in truth and 
reality we are not, is hypocrisy. It consists in as- 
suming a character which we are conscious does not 
belong to us, and by which we intentionally impose 
upon the judgment and opinion of mankind con- 
cerning us. ‘I'he name is borrowed from the Greek 
tongue, in which it primarily significs the profession 
of a stage player, which is to express in speech, 
habit and action, not his own person and manners, 
but Azs whom he undertakes to represent. And so 
it is; for the very essence of hypocrisy lies in apt 
imitation and deceit—in acting the part of a mem- 
ber of Christ without Divine grace. The hypocrite 
is a double person; he has one person, which is na- 
tural, another which is artificial : the first he keeps 
to himself, the other he puts on as he doth his 
clothes, to make his appearance in before men. 
The worldly hypocrite makes a profession of reli- 
gion, and pretends to be religious, merely from 
worldly considerations. The legal hypocrite re- 
linquishes his vicious practices, in order thereby 
to merit heaven, while at the same time he has no 
real love to God. The religion of the evangelical 
hypocrite is nothing more than a bare conviction 
of sin; he rejoices under the idea that Christ died 
for him, yet has no desire to live a holy life. The 
enthusiastic hypocrite has an imaginary sight of sin 
and of Christ; talks of remarkable impulses and 
high feelings, and thinks himself very wise and 
good, while he lives in the most scandalous prac- 
tices."— Relig. Ency. Such a state must be abo- 
minable in the sight of God—hateful to men of 
integrity and vital religion—and of most delete- 
rious results to the individual who practises it. We 
may deceive ourselves and our short-sighted fellow 
creatures, but God cannot be mocked. However 
easy and plausible the hypocrite may appear, he 
cannot always conceal his character—his hope 
shall finally fail. 


ness.” Near where I then was, this a the 
Divine presence was conspicuous in that sky, “ as 
a pillar of cloud by day, and of fire by night.” 
Grateful did I feel that the same gracious Provi- 
dence had -watched over us in our brief sojourn in 
that barren land. Suez was now before us; the 
Red Sea came in sight! With what emotion you 
gaze for the first time on these waters! ‘I'he 
rivalry of our vans, now that the goal was at hand, 
reached its climax, each straining every nerve to 
arrive first at the hotel. About seven in the even- 
ing we arrived safe at Suez. After a warm bath, 
which the sand and the fatigue of the desert ren- 
dered peculiarly necessary and acceptable, glad 
we were to retire to rest. 

Next day was the Sabbath; but such a Sabbath 
Ishould not like again to spend. Suez is but a 
wretched place at the best; at this time the heat 
was awful, and cholera had recently been raging 
there most frightfully, which I believe was one 
reason why we were hurried so rapidly through 
Egypt. ‘The population of Suez was about 3000 ; 
of these nearly 1500 had died within three weeks. 
Mortality, while we were there, was still prevalent ; 
many of the dead were unburied; so that it 
was offensive and perilous to walk abroad. We 
kept to our hotel. In the morning we had a 
deeply interesting prayer-meeting, many of the 
passengers attending; but, how unlike the Sab- 
baths 1 was accustomed to spend! Our heavy lug- 
gage arrived, which we had not seen since we lett 
Alexandria. What noise, confusion, and bustle ! 
Camels march in with their ponderous burdens ; 
there they stand, waiting the superintendent's 
orders; they kneel to have their loads removed, 
after which they lie down to rest their weary limbs, 
lifting up their melancholy countenances so piteous- 
ly, as if imploring sympathy and relief. Arabs are 
bustling about, unstrapping boxes, carrying over- 
land trunks, cracking long whips, shouting with all 
their might—more noise than work, more haste 
than good speed. Groups of Bedouins are sitting 
quietly by themselves, in the midst of the uproar, 
enjoying their chibouks in dignified indifference. 
A guard of the Pasha’s soldiers are here officially 
to keep the peace, not standing, but lying at ease 
in most unsoldierly confusion. Passengers are 
hasting from camel to camel, from load to load, 
each insearch of his own treasures. In this heap 
you find one box, and yonder you descry another. 
Here you find your hat box, and there your car- 
pet-bag. All comes safe, however, except the 
leather straps which bind your trunks. These 
are invaluable to the Arabs, and they appropriate 
them universally. To me these pilferers acted with 
unwonted consideration; they took half of my 
straps, leaving as many as they purloined ; for 
which kindness, when I saw the tate of others, |, 
of course, felt grateful. But the trial was to see 
our things pitched pell-mell into a huge native 
craft to convey them to our steamer. What crash- 
ing work was there! Down went a slender box, 
then a great trunk clamped with iron ; here goes a 
mahogany gun-case, then a clumsy chest of drawers; 
now a strange-looking triangular tin-case, contain- 
ing an assistant surgeon’s bran-new cocked-hat ; 


a 


For “ The Friend.” 
The Indians of North America. 
(Continued from page 44.) 
AN ABORIGINAL PALLADIUM AS EXHIBITED IN 
THE ONEIDA STONE. 


Characteristic traits, in the history of races, often 
develope themselves in connection with the general 
or local features of a country, or even with some 
minor object in its natural history. There is a re- 
markable instance of this development of aboriginal 
mind in the history of the Oneidas. 

This tribe derives its name from a celebrated 
stone, which lies partly imbedded in the soil, on 
one of the highest eminences in the territory for- 
merly occupied by that tribe, in Western New 
York. This ancient and long remembered object 
in the surface geology of the country, belongs to 
the erratic block group, and has never been touched 
by the hand of the sculptor or engraver. It is in- 
dissolubly associated with their early history and 
origin, and is spoken of in their traditions, as 
though it were the palladium of their liberties, 
and the symbolical record of their very nationality. 
Unlike the statue of Pallas, which fell from 
heaven, and upon which the preservation of Troy 
then a ponderous package, which many Arabs can|was believed to depend, the Oneida Stone was 
scarcely move, squeezing it most unmercifully. The| never supported by so imaginative a theory, but, 
sharp corner of a great box shod with iron pierced/|like the ‘I'rojan statue, it was identified with their 
like a spear one of my leather trunks, making a| safety, their origin, and their name. It was the 
most favourable opening for any sinister hand with| silent witness of their first association as a tribe. 
nefarious intent. However, in the evening we and| Around it, their sachems sat in solemn council. 
all of ours were on board the “ Hindostan,” riding| Around it, their warriors marched in martial file, 
at anchor on the Red Sea. It was a trying day ;| before setting out on the war-path, and it was here 
but the best remedy I found was to meet all with|that they recited their warlike deeds, and uttered 
patience, resignation and prayer. their shouts of defiance. From this eminence they 
(To be continued.) watched, as an eagle from her eyrie, the first ap- 


proaches of an enemy ; and to this spot they rush- 
ed in alarm, and lit up their beacon fires to arouse 
their warriors, whenever they received news of hos- 
tile footsteps in their land. They were called 
Oneidas, from Oneota, the name of this stone,—the 
original word, as still preserved by the tribe, which 
siguifies the People of the Stone, or, by a metaphor, 
the people who sprang from the stone. A stone was 
the symbol of their collected nationality, although 
the tribe was composed, like the other Iroquois 
cantons, of individuals of the clans of the Turtle, 
the Bear, and the Wolf, and other ptolemic bearings. 
They were early renowned, among the tribes, for 
their wisdom in council, bravery in war, and skill 
in hunting; and it is yet remembered that, when 
the Adirondack and other enemies found their trail 
and footmarks in the forest, they fled in fear, ex- 
claiming, “ It is the track of the Oneida.” To note 
this discovery, it was customary with the enemy to 
cut down a sapling to within two or three feet of 
the ground, and peel its bark cleanly off, so as to 
present a white surface to attract notice. They 
then laid a stone on its top. This was the well- 
known symbol of the Oneida, and was used as a 
warning to the absent members of a scouting party 
who might fall on the same trail. 

The frequent allusion to the Oncida Stone in old 
writers upon the Indian customs, and its absolute 
palladic value in their history, induced me to visit 
it with Oneida guides, in the summer of 1846, and 
it is the fact of this visit that leads me to offer this 
brief notice of it. 

I found the stone to be a boulder of syenite, im- 
bedded firmly in the drift stratum, upon the apex 
of one of the most elevated yonondas or hills in that 
part of the country. Its composition is feldspar, 
quartz and hornblende, with some traces of an appa- 
rently epidotic mineral, in which respects it resem- 
bles, (mineralogically) the very barren character 
of the northern syenites. Its shape is irregularly 
orbicular; and its surface bears evident marks of 
that species of abrasion common to primary boul- 
ders which are found at considerable distances from 
their parent beds. It is a peculiarity that its sur- 
face appears, minutely considered, to be rougher 
than is often found in remotely drifted blocks of 
this class of rocks, which may, perhaps, be the result 
of ancient fires kindled against its sides, That no 
such fires have, however, been kindled for a very 
long period, is certain from the tradition of the 
tribe, who have had the seat of their council-fire at 
Konaloa or Oneida Castle, ever since the discovery 
of New York by Hudson, and how much earlier we 
know not. On closely inspecting this stone, minute 


species of moss are found to occupy asperities in its . 


surface. 

This hill is the highest prospect point in the coun- 
try. It was the natural spot for a beacon fire. The 
view from it is magnificent. From its top the most 
distant objects can be seen, and a fire raised on this 
eminence would act as a warning to their hunters 
and warriors over an immense area east and west, 
north and south. It is the highest hill of a remark- 
able system of hills, which may be called the Oneota 
group, ranging through the counties of Oneida, 
Madison, and Sullivan, which throws its waters by 
the Oriskany, the Oneida, and various outlets, into 
the Atlantic, through the widely diverging valleys 
of the St. Lawrence, the Hudson, and the Susque- 
hanna. It would be interesting to know its eleva- 
tion above the ocean, in order to show its relation 
to the leading mountain groups of New York, and 
give accuracy to our interior topography ;—an ob- 
ject, it may be said, which can never be attained 
without carrying a line of accurate heights and dis- 
tances over the entire interior of the State. 

It is one of the peculiar features of this hill of 
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the Oneida or Oneota Stone, that its apex shelters)ty-three miles of Railroad, being the largest num-| daily, and let other things come as additions. So 
from the northeast winds—the worst winds of our|ber possessed by any State in the Union, excepting] all being diligent in the pure fear of the Lord, 


continent,—a fertile, transverse valley, which was 


Ohio, which has twenty-five miles more. 


The} abiding in the love of God, and seeking the king- 


originally covered with groves of butternut and/total number of miles of Railroads in the United|dom that is not of this world, you will see great 
States is 25,965, and the cost of the same is| opportunity in your dealings of reaching unto peo- 


other nut wood, having a spring of pure water, 
which gathers into a pool, and winds its way down 
the valley in a clear brook. In this warm valley, 
the Oneidas originally settled. Here they raised 
their corn from time immemorial,—the woods 
abounded with the deer and bear, and smaller spe- 
cies of game. The surrounding brooks and lakes 
gave them fish, and they appear to have availed 
themselves of the first introduction of the apple into 
the continent, to carry its seed to these remote and 
elevated valleys, in which their orchards, on the set- 
tlement of the country, were found to cover miles 
of territory. 

At the site of the spring in the valley, there was 
also found a remarkable stone—a block rather than 
a boulder, consisting of a compact grayish white 
carbonate of lime, which, from the little evidences 
of abrasion it bears, could not have been transport- 
ed by geological causes far from its parent bed. 
‘'he white stone at the spring has sometimes been 
called the Oneida Stone, but I was assured in re- 
peated instances, by Oneidas, and by residents con- 
versant with the Oneida traditions, that the sye- 
nite boulder on the apex of the hill is the true 
stone, which the tribe regards as their ancient 
tribal monument. 

No person can stand on this height, and survey 
the wide prospect of cultivation and the elements 
of high agricultural and moral civilization which 
it now presents, without sensations of the most ele- 
vated and pleasurable kind. On every side there 
stretch out long vistas of farms, villages, and 
spires, the lively evidences of a high state of manu- 
facturing and industrial affluence. The plough has 
carried its triumphs to the loftiest summit; and the 
very apex on which the locality of the monument, 
which is the subject of this paper, rests, was cov- 
ered, at the time of my visit, with luxuriant fields 
of waving grain. Least of all, can the observer 
view this rich scene of industrial opulence, without 
calling to mind that once proud and indomitable 
race of hunters and warriors whose name the coun- 
try bears. That name has become, indeed, their 
best monument, quadruply borne, as it is, by a 
broad county, a spacious and beautiful lake, a 
rich stream and valley, and a thriving'village, which 
marks the site of the ancient castle. But all that 
marked the aboriginal state of the Oneida pros- 
perity and power, has passed away. ‘Their inde- 







$918,146,600, and are apportioned as follows : 
FREE STATES. 




















States. Miles. Cost. 
Maine, . 541 $17,963,677 
New Hampshire,. 559 17,597,703 
Vermont, . 521 20,523,998 
Massachusetts, 1283 63,384,310 
Rhode Island, 63 2,586,511 
Connecticut, 647 24,348,963 
New York, . 2700 103,807,268 
New Jersey, . 529 24,825,970 
Pennsylvania, 2773 135,166,699 
Ohio, 2798 106,043,328 
Indiana, 1231 28,801 267 
Michigan, 999 30,390,858 
Illinois, 2212 86,446,291 
Wisconsin, . 718 19,295,834 
Towa, 256 0,087,529 
California, . 22 750,000 

Total, 18,251 $691 ,020,134 
SLAVE STATES. 

States. Miles. Cost. 
Delaware, . 91 $1,619,310 
Maryland, . 798 44,357,831 
Virginia, 1321 37,705,046 
North Carolina,. 675 11,126,486 
South Carolina, . 748 17,601,444 
Georgia, , 1185 24,952,153 
Florida, 128 3,500,000 
Alabama, . 558 15,253,771 
Mississippi, 177 5,515,009 
Louisiana, 335 11,032,362 
Texas, 147 5,000,000 
Arkansas, . 38 775,000 
Tennessee; 887 19,350,390 
Kentucky, 304 10,197,414 
Missouri, 317 19,140,247 

Total, 7,714 $227,126,466 
Add free states, 18,251 691,020,134 
Totalin U.S. 25,965 $918,146,600 





Selected. 
Charles Marshall, in “ an epistle to the flock of 


Christ Jesus,” says, “ And all beware of trusting 


ple, who thereby may be convinced and brought 
to the Truth.” 

William Penn, in his “ Rise and Progress of the 
Society of Friends,” says, “They recommended 
silence by their example, having very few words 
upon all occasions. They were at a word in deal- 
ing; nor could their customers, with many words, 
tempt them from it, haying more regard to truth 
than custom, to example than gain.” 





The Holy Scriptures —It is a matter of con- 
gratulation that the Bible has passed triumphantly 
through the ordeal of verbal criticism. English 
infidels of the last century raised a premature pean 
over the discovery and publication of so many 
various readings. They imagined that the popular 
mind would be rudely and thoroughly shaken, that 
Christianity would be placed in imminent peril of 
extinction, and that the Church would be dis- 
persed and ashamed at the sight of the tattered 
shreds of its Magna Charta. But the result has 
blasted all their hopes, and the Words of God are 
found to have been preserved in immaculate inte- 
grity. The storm which shakes the oak only 
loosens the earth around its roots, and its violence 
enables the tree to strike its roots deeper into the 
soil. So it is that Scripture has gloriously sur- 
mounted every trial. ‘There gathers around it a 
dense “cloud of witnesses,” from the ruins of 
Nineveh and the valley of the Nile; from the 
slabs and las-relie/s of Sennacherib and the tombs 
and monuments of Pharaoh; from the rolls of 
Chaldee parapbrasts and Syrian versionists; from 
the cells and libraries of monastic seribes, and the 
dry and dusty labours of scholars and antiquarians. 
Our present Bibles are undiluted by the lapse of 
ages. ‘The Scriptures, written amid such strange 
diversity of time, place, and condition—among the 
sands and cliffs of Arabia, the fields and hills of 
Palestine, in the palace of Babylon and in the 
dungeons of Rome—have come down to us in such 
unimpaired fullness and accuracy, that we are 
placed as advantageously toward them as thé ge- 
neration which gazed upon the book of the law, or 
those crowds which hung on the lips of Jesus as 
he recited a parable on the shores of the Galilean 
lake, or those churches which received from Paul 
or Peter one of their epistles of warning or exposi- 


pendence, their pride, the warfare, the objects of|to, or having a life in, uncertain riches, or in any|tion— North British Review. 


their highest ambition, and fondest hope, were mis- 
taken, and were destined to fall before the foot- 
steps of civilization. ven they themselves have 
submitted to the truths of a higher and better am- 
bition. Many of their number have taken shelter 





external thing; and keep out of many and needless 
words, in dealing, and in all your converse and 
commerce with the world. For there is a great 
hurt sustained in a multitude of words; the mind 
is drawn forth, and the spirit of the world let in, 


in the distant valleys of Wisconsin, a portion of| through which the continued sense of the presence 
the tribe has joined the [roquois settlements in Cana-|of the Lord is lost, and our testimony weakened 


da; in both which positions, however, they are no 
longer hunters and warriors, but farmers, me- 
chanics and christians. The remnant who linger 
in their beloved valley, have almost entirely con- 
formed to the high state of industry and morals 
around them. ‘Their only ambition now is the 
school, the church, the farm, and the workshop. 
Not a single trace of paganism is left. Nota single 
member of their compact and industrial community 
is known, who is not a temperate man. Education 
and industry have performed their usual offices. 
(To be continued.) 
chvetiiaing 
Railroads in Pennsylvania —From Dinsmore’s 
Railway Guide we glean the fact that there are in 


our State two thousand seven hundred and seven-|ness, in the harmless life, seeking the kingdom 


against the world; and also the opportunity is lost 
of reaching the witness of God in their hearts. 

“ And 1 beseech all in the love of God, that in 
your dealings you be equal, just and upright; and 
do not be drawn forth in many words, in answer- 
ing that mind that is out of the fear of the Lord ; 
but after you have put a price on your commodi- 
ties, which is equal, and as you can sell them, 
then if the persons you are dealing with, multiply 
words, stand you silent in the fear of God, and 
this will answer the witness of God in them you 
are dealing with. If this should not please people 
at first, yet you will see it will overcome; so in 
your dealings keep out of the spirit of the world, 
out of all covetousness, over-reaching and crafti- 
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WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


The session of the School which has just ter- 
minated, has afforded much satisfaction to the 
teachers and’ care-takers. We understand that 
health has generally prevailed, no case of severe 
illness having occurred during that period; and 
that in a recent examination of the pupils of both 
sexes, the promptness and correctness of most, in 
their exercises and recitations, were strikingly good. 
The observance of the rules of the school, the 
cheerfulness of the scholars, and the affectionate 
intercourse between them and their teachers, indi- 
cated on the part of the former, a desire to avail 
themselves of the advantages which the seminary 
affords, under the tuition of well qualified, con- 
scientious teachers, and in the latter, a concern to 
promote the improvement of those entrusted to their 
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charge. By the indefatigable labours of the su-| The Liverpool cotton market was nearly unchanged.|74; whooping cough, 24. A thorough investigation of 


perintendent and matron, many improvements have 
been introduced—the school-buildings and appur- 
tenances have been put in good repair, furnishing 


ample and comfortable accommodations for the|480 pounds. 


residents there. The extensive play-grounds, the 
woods and other shaded walks for recreation dur- 
ing intervals of recess from study, give full scope 
for healthful exercise and pleasure for both sexes, 
within their respective limits. Few institutions are 
located in so beautiful a part of the country, com- 
manding a view of interesting scenery and highly 
cultivated lands, and being on a farm of six hun- 
dred acres, it gives abundant space for walks within 
its boundaries, which are often taken by the pupils 
for their amusement, in company with their care- 
takers. There is in the house a library of several 
hundred volumes of well selected works on science, 
history, biography, &c., to which the scholars have 
access, and lectures are delivered by one or two 
teachers and the librarian, on chemistry, natural 
philosophy, or other branches connected with the 
studies pursued in the schools. 

It is well known that the establishment of this 
Seminary arose in our Yearly Meeting from a con- 
cern to shield the children of Friends from the 
many evils to which they are often exposed in 
mixed public schools, and to give them a liberal 
education under teachers of our own Socicty, 
whose religious principles and conduct would incul- 


cate the excellency of the christian faith as held by | 


it. This object, we trust, is steadily kept in view 
by the committee who have the oversight of it, and 
the superintendents and teachers, in endeavouring 
to maintain our principles and testimonies and to 
guard the morals of the scholars—and that it is a 
school where the children of Friends may obtain a 
thorough and safe education in all branches of 
learning adapted to their needs and circumstances 
in life. It would be a matter of regret that the 
children of any of our members should lose the 
benefits which it confers, especially when they are 
located in neighbourhoods where there are no other 
than the public district schools. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from England to the 6th inst. 

There was no improvement in the working of the At- 
lantic cable at Valentia, and the state of affairs was very 
unsatisfactory. The Submarine Telegraph Company 
have issued proposals for £150,000 additional capital to 
lay two cables from Hull to Hanover and Denmark. A 
meeting is to be held in Paris next month, to make ar- 
rangements for the construction of a canal across the 
Isthmus of Suez. Later advices had been received from 
China. Affairs at Canton were in a most unsatisfactory 
state. Cholera had appeared in the Chinese army. There 
were large quantities of tea at Canton, waiting the re- 
opening of trade for exportation. Lord Elgin was at 
Japan, and the U. S. Commissioner, W. B. Reed, was at 
Shanghai. 

‘The official revenue returns of the British Kingdom 
show a decrease in the last year’s revenue of £6,017,000. 
The decrease is more than accounted for by the reduc- 


Fair Orleans was quoted at 7}d.; Uplands, 73d. The|the origin of the fire at the Crystal Palace shows that it 

stock of cotton in port was 495,000 bales, including] was accidental, and not the result of design as was at 

428,000 American. Breadstuffs continued dull. Wheat, | first supposed. 

6s. 3d. to 7s. per 70 pounds; corn, 33s. 6d. a 34s. per} Philadelphva.—Mortality last week, 154. Of consump- 

tion, 20; convulsions, 16. Adults, 76; children, 78. 
New Orleans.—At the latest dates there was no ma- 

terial abatement in the epidemic. Upwards of four thou- 









The arrivals of gold from Australia continued to be 
large. The London money market was very easy. Con- 


sols, 98 a 98}. sand persons had fallen victims to it. 

From St. Petersburg, it is stated, that the repugnance! Miscellaneous.—A Silent Printing Ofice.—In the town 
of some of the nobles to the emancipation scheme of the| of Zublagen, Wurtemberg, there has been lately opened 
government, will not be allowed to thwart that great|a new printing establishment in which all the composi- 
measure. The nobility of the government of Yoer in|tors and pressmen are deaf and dumb, to the number of 
Russia, who were among the first to form committees for] 160; eleven of the compositors are women. 
the emancipation of the serfs, have lately sentan address] Reported Movement of the Mormons.—Col. Kinney in- 
to the Emperor, praying that the measure might not be| forms the San Antonio (Texas) Herald that he has con- 
carried into effect in that province. The Emperor did} cluded negotiations with the Mormons, for the sale of 
not receive the address favourably, and replied that the] his interest in Cenfral America, and has received an 
measure should be executed notwithstanding any oppo-| earnest of $200,000 as part of the purchase money, which 
sition of the nobility. The emancipation, the Emperor] js to be $2,000,000. 
is said to have replied, will be carried into effect simul-| Solar Eclipse in Peru.—The total eclipse of the sun on 
taneously throughout the whole of the Empire, and that] the 7th ultimo, was observed by James M. Gillis, of the 
he would not allow any part of ‘it to be deprived of the] U. S. navy, a member of the Smithsonian Institution, 
benefit of it. During his journey the Emperor would not] who went to South America for that purpose. His ob- 
accept of any fete on the part of the nobility where they| servations were taken ata point elevated one thousand 
have shown themselves hostile to the measure. feet from the level of the sea. He was accompanied by 

HAVANA.—In the explosion of the naval magazine atl an astronomer sent by the government of Chili. 

Havana, which occurred on the 29th ult., 112 persons} Karly Snow.—On the night of the 15th, there was a 
were killed, and 128 wounded, as far as has been ascer-| heavy fall of snow in several parts of Ashtabula county, 
tained. The loss of property, over one million dollars.| Ohio, and in Richmond it lay on the morning of the 
The explosion shook the ground for the distance of ten] 16th, fully nine inches deep. 

miles around the city. 

UNITED STATES.—T7he Far West.—Recent intelli- 
gence from the plains mentions a battle as having re- 
cently occurred between a body of U.S. troops aided by 
friendly Indians and a hostile party of Camanches, in 
which the latter were defeated with a loss of forty men 
killed, and a large number wounded. The whites also 
captured a number of horses, and took about 200 wo- 
men and children prisoners. On the part of the whites, 
six men were killed, and ten wounded. 

The Grain Markets.—The following were the quota- 
tions on the 18th inst. Mew York.—Kentucky choice 
white wheat, $1.50; Michigan, do. $1.10 a $1.28; corn, 
a free supply at 69 cts. a 71 cts. for mixed, and 87 cts.a 
88 cts. for yellow Southern; oats, 45 cts. a 46 cts. 
Philadelphia.—Southern and Pennsylvania fair to prime 
red wheat, $1.25 a $1.28; white, $1.32 a $1.33; rye, 
75 cts. for new; 80 cts. for old; yellow corn, 85 cts. a 
86 cts., the market bare; oats, 44 cts. a 45 cts., old, 
50 cts. Baltimore—Red wheat, $1.15 a $1.23; white, 
$1.20 a $1.40 for fair to prime; yellow corn, 85 cts.a| A Competent Male Teacher is wanted for Friends’ 
88 cts. Chicago.—Wheat has advanced ; sales at 63 cts.| School at Pine Grove, N. Jersey. 

Cineinnati.—Superfine flour, $4.50 a $4.60; extra, $4.75 Early application may be made to 
a $5.00; wheat scarce and in demand. Wituram Evans, 

California.—The steamship Star of the West arrived at Amos Evens, 

New York on the 15th inst., with San Francisco dates to Samvuet B. Evens. 
Ninth mo. 21st, Ind $1,400,000 in gold. The San Fran-| Address—Marlton P. 0., Burlington Co., N. J. 

cisco markets were active, with large sales of assorted Ninth mo. 30th, 1858 

Eastern goods on the spot, and to arrive, at improved P , ; 
prices. Money was plenty. A smart shock of an earth- 
quake was felt on the evening of Ninth mo. 12th. It 
caused considerable alarm, but no damage was done. A 
discovery of very rich gold quartz has been made near| A young man, to assist in teaching some of the pri- 
Vallecito in Calaveras county. The lump of gold found| mary branches. One desirous of assisting part of the 
in Columbia recently, has been melted and run into a| time, and pursuing his studies the remainder of the day, 
bar which weighs 33} pounds, and sold for $7438. The| would be preferred. Apply to Ricuarp J. ALLEN, 

total value of the lump was about $8000, the owner Haddonfield, N. J. 
having reserved a portion for specimens. The first mail 
coach over the Southern Overland route, left San Fran- 
cisco on the 14th, to make the through trip to Memphis 
and St. Louis. Three passages started fer the Bast- A well qualified Teacher is wanted for the Boys’ Read- 
ern States by this stage. James Hennessey, one of the]. School. Apelication may be made to either of thé 
persons banished by the late Vigilant Committee, recently ee ppt y 





RECEIPTS. 


Received from E. Lownes, Pa., per J. E., $2, vol. 31; 
from Benj. Sheppard and M. Miller, N. J., per H. C. W., 
$2 each, vol. 31; from Joel Cook, Md., per Dl. Thomp- 
son, $2, vol. 30. 





The undersigned will open on the Ist of Eleventh 
month next, at his residence in West Gosben, Chester 
county, Pa., a boarding-school for the instruction of 
young men and boys, in the various branches of an 
English education. For particulars, address 

James ForsytHe, 
Milltown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 





WANTED. 





WANTED. 








WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


tion in the income tax, amounting to £7,900,000. brought a suit against the Committee for damages; but aie oe “W. : t Chester, Pa 
Notwithstanding the large number of troops despatch- |it being found impossible to empannel a jury who were es ua : Wilmin hoe Tak 

ed from England to India during the present year, |\not prejudiced in favour of the Committee, the suit was ent fs Fourth en Philad 

amounting to 25,000 men, orders have been received by |abandoned.—Victoria dates to Ninth mo. 8th, and from ane z : “817 ae h strect Philad 

the commandant of Chatham garrison for another large |Frazer river to Ninth mo. 6th, had been received. The y ee _eee . : é 

body of reinforcements to be in readiness to embark for |river had fallen considerably, and the miners were able| Philad., Sixth mo. 14th., 1858, 

India. The reinforcements will increase the Queen’s|to get at the gold. A man at Fountain diggings had —_~>—__ 

forces in India to nearly 100,000 men. taken out $900 in fifteen days. Two men on Santa M 4 ‘ ‘ s Phil 
The shaft of the Page Bank Coal Pit, near Durham, |Clara Bar took out $80 per day. Dry diggings had also ARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting, Orange Street, We oe 

took fire while the men and boys, to the number of 82, |been found near Fort Yale.—Great quantities of salmon delphia, on Fourth-day, the 13th inst., Gronce a a 

were at work in the mine. It was feared that the lives |are now caught in the Sacramento river, and the other|*° Jia K. Reve, daughter of Samuel Reeve, of Wash- 

of all would be sacrificed, but after great exertions, in |large streams. Fresh salmon are sold at a cent and a|'"™8ton, D.C. 

subduing the flames, 72 persons were drawn out of the|half a pound. Mackerel were ho abut pO. ———__=£[_—X—_—[_—X—X¥X¥\X\K—KXK___ 

pit alive, and the other ten dead. terey Bay.—The assessed value of property in San Fran- Diep, on the 11st inst., Renecca J., wife of Richard W. 
The Russian Steam Navigation Company has taken | cisco this year is $30,725,950, which is $4,671,226 less Bacon; a member of the Northern District Monthly 

possessiou of the port of Villa Franca on the Mediter-|than last year. The amount to be raised by taxation, is Meeting. 

ranean. $947,895. ~~ 
Advices from Turkey and the East show continued) New York.—Mortality last week, 430. Natives of the 

excitement against the Christians. United States, 309; foreigners, 121; from consumption, 
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ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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